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For tHe Focus. 
The Progress and Study of 


POLITE LITERATURE. 
No, Il. 

In attending to the history ofletters, 
the first thing which strikes us is their 
powerlul and remarkable influence o- 
ver minds incapable of appreciating 
their value. Whence resulted the au- 
thority of the Brahmins over the Lo- 
dians? The Magi over the Persians? 
The Druids over the Gauls? Whence, 
but from the exerti-~ of that superior 
intelligence, that m_ ilded, by its op- 
erations, the inclinations of the multi- 
tude to its will?’ And how, it may be 
asked, is this effect produced? By 
plain and simple means, “for while 
time brings revolutions over the whole 
face of the globe, and infixitely varies 
the picture of events, if causes new |- 
deas to circulate, which have also their 
force aud their empire. Emanating 
from a few thinking heads, they pene- 
trafe the minds of the great body, aud 
make a permanent impression, Since 
the different parts of the world keep 
up a constant correspondence, and all 
knowledge tends to the same focus, tle 
voice of Philosophers produces a cry 
almost unanimous, that swells, re- 
sounds, and rules even the thrones that 
scemed almost the last term of human 
power.” Well acquainted with their 
otent efficacy, Augustus iifvited to 
his court, and encouraged by rewards, 
learned men, from all quarters of the 
globe; and this stroke of policy has 
been imitated by all succeeding legis- 
lators, who pretended to wisdom, and 
whose ambition it was to raise upon 
solid foundations, an imperisiable su- 
perstructure to their own glory. 








Where then can such honorable lau- 
rels be reaped as in the field of litera- 
ture? Compare with its mild—I had 
almost said holy—radiance, the ruddy 
glare of that other higbest object of 
human ambition—militery renown,— 
Take, for example, the splendid mag- 
nificence that adorns our painted rep- 
resentations of a Roman triumph, Con- 
sider the awiul solemnity of the occa- 
sion, that gave it dignity—the magi- 
cal influeuce on a wondering multi- 
tnde—the splerdid pageantry of the 
passing show. ‘Then turn your eve to 
the other features of the picture. Sym- 
pathise in the wretched condition of 
the captive prince, as he passes, think 
ing “on all the agony of woe.” Be- 
hold the downcast looks of the captive 
nation, and you have a correct repre- 
sentation of what is emphatically cal- 
led the warrior’s laurels—laurels that 
spring only ina field of blood. Con- 
template naw the man of letters. 
Courted by statesmen and politicians 
—honored hy all classes of society— 
and striking terror into the enemies of 
virtue, merely by the annunciation, “I 
can wield a pen.” Military glory, 
when compared with this, is like the 
gloomy devastation of winter to the 
full blown glories of the smiling spring. 
Like the ravages of war, to the undis- 
turbed serenity of a lasting peace. 

Ready as we perhaps are, to join 
our voices in praise of such an exalta- 
tion, there are some, who think it may 
be obtained without the toil prescrib- 
ed. They would feast with Houris in 
paradise, without having conformed to 
the rules ofthe Koran. They whoad 
vocate this opinion, maintain, that stu- 
dy clouds and contracts the mind, ren- 
dering it less clear, and original in its 
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operations, This may be true toa 
certain extent. That too cohstaat a 
yerseverance may be pursued, ig doubt- 
30 the case, as the “bow -hat is al- 
ways bent, if time loses its spring.” 
But that none is necessary, all experi- 
ence contradicts. Why is it, that the 
ancients are considered so superior to 
the moderns, in their productions? The 
eanse is to be found in their assiduity 
to improve and excel in that study 
which they proposed to themselves to 
pursue, and their exclusive attention 
to it. Hence we find so few who at- 
tempted more than one species of com- 
position. He who laughed at folly, 
had no tears for misfortune; and he 
who pitied the miserable, found it not 
in his heart te trifle with the gay. The 
tragedian sought not fame in the witty 
coreeris of comedy—and from the 
comedian nothing was so foreign as to 
aim ata reputation in the gravity and 
dignity of his performances, Lach de- 
voted his whole life to gain a perma- | 
nent fame in one science alone, and 
when obtained, it was of course last- 
ing, and “were well.” Indeed, it is 
satural to conclade, that works upon 
svhich ten, lwenty, nay even stcty 
years have been expended, would out- 
live those ieodera ephemeral produc- 
tivas of an hour, which are forgotten 
with the cccasion that gave them 


birth. 





Ifthen the position be true in sci- 
ence, as in every thing else, “labor vin- 
cit.” Chere is ample encouragement for 
the industrious youth, to erect himseli 
a monument in her spacious domain, 
The facilities every where afforded for 
heceining master of a liberal educa- 
tion leave him comparatively few ob- 
stacles In this country 
particaleriy arc these facilities ertjoy- 
ed, in an eminent degree. Tho’ it is 
but a short half century since our po- 
litical ex stence commenced—and not- 
withstanding the difficulty of attending 
to any thing like refinement amidst the 
bustle and care incident to the estab- 
lishment ofa new form of government. 
we boast a system of general instruc- 


ercounter, 











tion without its parallel in the history 
of the oldest nations. Every state has 
its public schools, under the fostering 
care of enlightened legislatures, Ev- 
ery Village and hamlet has its house of 
education, where the poorest peasant 
may receive the seeds of liberal thought 
and enlarged views. But though in 
point of general information it may be 


| safely asserted, America excels most 


other nations, yet as it respects indi- 
vidual preeminence, she is certainly 
exceeded by England and France. 
The reason is obvious. In both these 
countries there xre anthors by profes- 
sion. Supported in public universi- 
lies, they have no other care but to 
pursue uninterrupted through life 
their literary labors. Here the case 
is diflerent.—Our authors are, for the 
most part, those who have merely was- 
ted some leisure hours in courting the 
muse, or wandering in the land of ro- 
mance, No hereditary possession—no 
yearly income has he to foster bis ge- 
nius, aid call forth the full vigor of 
his ‘intellect, but is seon compelled to~ 
lay aside his pen, and with it all 
thougits of literary advancement, and 
hurry to the counting housc —or betake 
himself to some servile occ upation, to 
earn a scanty livelihood. it cannot 
then be matter of wonder, if, under cir- 
cumstances like these, we have had 
few to compete with Newton, with 
Milton, with Johnston or with Locke. 
A reputation for letters is not to be ar. 
quired in a moment, No oue ever yet 
| attained their honors, without under- 
going the regular and painful degrees 
ot labor and self-denial, ghich have ev- 
er failen to the lot of their votaries, 
Great geniuses there have been, it is 
true, who by their new and bold com. 
binations of those views of nature, 
which always present themselves to an 
elevated fancy, gained for themselves 
an exalted rank in the literary world, 
But these have been few, and these 
few have not been altogether without 
the aid ofinstruction. Homer, “in ap- 
prehension so like a God,” was once a 
learner, and inawe of a master. L, 
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For tue Focus. 
PRIDE. 
Man, proud mau, 
Drest in a little brief authority, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high 
Heaven, " 
As make the angels weep;———- 
SMAKSPEARE, 

Well might the poet make the ex- 
elamation cited above, for who is 
there, that has not had his heart pained 
by the vain pride of man—the creature 
ofa moment? Insolence and ostentation 
influence nearly all his actions, and 
leave their impress on his whole char- 
acter; their marks are seen, and dire- 
ful eflects are felt in every rank of so- 
ciety. 

We see the monareh, whose duty % 
is, as the guardian and protector of tis 
people, to watch, with a vigilant <ye, 
tor their happiness, and to have a4 ear 
open to their wants, forget the sacred 
calls of duty, and the proper “inctions 
of his office and turn his power and ma- 
jesty to the gaudy show of pomp and 
splendour; counselling for himself a- 


jone, and gratifying his ewn desires, as | 


if the sum of human affiirs were made 


to be subservient to jis pride. The 


general will brave death in a thousand 
shapes, spread desolation and ruin o- 
ver the blooming tields of a whole em- 
pire, and almox depopulate the wide 
domains of a kingdom, that he may en- 
joy the proud honors of a triumph, and 
feed his vanity with the fading glory of 


.alaurel crown; while be drags along, 


bound to his victorious car, conquered 
kings and the chained hostages of sub- 
iugated nations, And what if he does 
attain this great desideratum of his am- 
bition? He barely receives the plau- 
dits ofa giddy multitude, whose admi- 
ration may cease, and their favorite be 
forgotten, ere the echo of their shouts 
shall have ceased to reverberate upon 
hisear, And at most, this boasted he- 
ro can but merit such an epitaph as this 
to he inscribed upon his tomb: “Here 
lies the ruin of Pride, that gorged it- 
self with slaughter, and grew fat by ri- 
eting in human misery.” 


But it were less to }e lamented, if 
pride were confined tw that rank, which 
men, in the blinduess of their judg- 
ment, call gratness; but it pervades 
every gradeofsociety. And the poor, 
in their petty superiority over each 
other, and when jo possession of the 
worthless trifles asd gewgaws of their 
fancy, enjoy the triumph of pride or 
feel the dush o vanity as much as the 
proudest lori of the richest manor. 
Nor are sechnes for gaiety and splen- 
dor. and assemblies for pomp and pa- 
rade, alone where it is displayed; the 
senctuaries of religion, and even the 
servants of the Holy One are often 
i polluted by a pride as nefarious and 
haughty, as the blessed author of our 
religion was humble and righteous. 
And if the history of private grievan- 
ces were unfolded to our view, we 
' would see many a tale of woe, repicte 
with miseries, occasioned by the pride 
and haughty domination of the rich 
over the poor and oppressed. We 
would perceive, that it has more than 
| once happened, that he rich, when 
‘they have had it in their power to al- 








| leviate the sufferixgs of their fellow 
beings, and to smeoth the asperities of 
| jife, have yet withheld the hand of 
| benevolence and charity, while they 
| spent their days in rioting, and cast 
their substance to the winds in prose- 
euling visionary schemes to gratify 
| their vanity. It is pride that often 
| freezes the heart of man until every 
| kindly fecling and benevolent senti- 
‘ment of his nature is eradicated from 
the soul. 

If there were any thing of which 
man might be proud, it weuld be some 
palliation; but alas for us! there is 

| nothing. Wealth is debasing trash; 
| every adventitious circumstance we 
should rather strive reasonably and 


an object of boast or pride; and ‘fan- 
cy’s flash’ and reason’s ray are but the 
scintillations of genius, which would 
be better rendered useful, than suf- 
fered to bewilder and dazzle the short- 
sighted in the path of virtue. The 
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— heart vill either sicken and ta; 
‘fy with the bass of its own corrup- 
tion, and leave the patient the incura- 
ble subject of disappeinment, sorrow 
and remorse ; or some precwitate down- 
fall by a sudden change of briune will 
render him weak and heiwless, the 
scoff and scorn of those once treated 
by him with contemp,, It is then, that 
the proud heart, surclirged with gall, | 
bursts in its bitterness, and leaves its 
hopeless possessor a loattsome object 
of misery. ALPnonso, 





For tue Focus. 

FHE TOP OF THE COLLEGE. 

With us buckeyes, who have no St. 
Paul’s steeple, or towering monument, 
upon which we can ascend, it is no 
small curiosity to climb to the top oi 
th. college. The ascent, though not 
quite so difficult as that up the cliffs at 
the natural bridge in Virginia, nor so 
high as St. Pe’er's,at Rome, is yet for- 
midable to feevie fimbs in a warm day. 
When the ascent is gained by a pas- 
sage up Winding stairs and through 
trap doors of ro very comfortable 
Jength, to an exquisite, who has been 
regaled with a prosject from the tow- 
er of London, where, elevated 300 feet 
or more, the spectator takes in at one 
view a large extent of country, sces the 











metropolis of the world, containing a | 


million and an half of people spread 
before him, and sees the navies of ev- 
ery nation ploughing the waves or rid- 
ing securely at anchor, the prospect 
would not be so gratifying; but to us 


“backwoodsmen,” who are pleased | 


with views less sublime, it gives no or- 
dinary degree of pleasure. Great as 
the contrast ‘is, the prospect is a fine 
one. The serpentine course of the 
creek which meanders through the val- 
ley at half a mile’s distance, and the 
gentle elevations of the hills can be 
distinctly perceived for a long distance 
either way. Looking East or West 
the eye surveys a large extent of bean- 
tiful country, as it wanders from farm 
to farm. As the view widens, the lar- 
gest of these thickly situated farms 


| 
| 


' 
| 


seem in the distance mere garden spois 
and inconsiderable specks upon the 
landscape, while the eye extending 
its view takes in its further range the 
hills beyond the Great Miami; these 
present a blue streak. delicately ting- 
ed and but a few inches elevated a- 
bove the intervening grounds, which 
grows dimmer and still more dim, un- 
til it entirely fades in the extent, 
But the top of the college is of still 
more importance, because it may be 
an observatory, and, for aught we 
know, some future Newion or Her- 
schel, from this place, may discover 
hidden worlds wandering in the Wes- 
tern hemisphere. The desceits are 
two; the one inside the same, by 
which the ascent is gained; the oth- 
& outside, and much the shortest and 
quickest, though perhaps not quite the 
plezsantest—yourhave but to leap o- 
ver tre banisters, obey the call of grav- 
ity, ané in the twinkling of an eye you 
will again be on terra firma. 

Extrot from a student's sketch-book. 





For rue Focus. 


MUSIC. 





The influence of sound upon the 
the human feelinys must be obvious to 
all. No one was ever yet born with 
entire indifference or insensibility to 
the song of the bird, the sound of the 
zephyr, the murmur oithe rivulet, and 
the roar of the cataract. No educa- 
tion is necessary to the production of 
the effect; no person's instruction, to 
prepare the feelings for responding to 
their appropriate sounds; no long pro- 
cess of refmement and adaptation, in 
order to secure such an adjustment of 
circumstances, as might be thought 
favorable to the final result; nature is 
the architect of both, the sound and 
the sense; the harmony is complete, 
and the adjustment unimproyable. 
But in this, as in all other cases na- 
ture has pointed out the way, and fur- 
nished materials, leaving it to our own 
industry and ingenuity to complete 
the system. It was no inconsiderable 
degree of study, art and attention 
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that brought the science of music to | 
its present state of relative perfection, | 

The eflect produced by the melody | 
and harmony of musical composition, 
is incomparably greater, than that pro- 
duced by natural sounds, independent- 
ly of artilicial arrangement. 

Experience has proven, that musi- 
cal numbers, especially when accom- 
panied by words expressive of appro- 
priate sentiments, are capable of exer- 
cising an almost absolute dominion o- 
ver the feelings and passions of the hu- 
man breast. They can soothe to tran- 
quilitv, melt to sorrow, languish into 
love, and cloud with melancholy. 
They can enkindle devotion, inflame 
to madness, rouse to deeds of valor 
and courage, and recall to our minds 
the delighttul remembrance of “joys 
that are past.” 

From observing the effects of music 
on the buman mind, advantage has 
been taken of the fact, by employing 


sometimes hear performed with cons 
siderable accuracy, in our churches, 
The audible expression of devotional 
feeling serves greatly to heighten the 
effect, and renders it much more pow- 
erful, salutary and lasting, than that 
produced by the most perfect instrus 
ments, 

But in too many of our churches the 
form is kept up without the spirit, All 
for which music is valuable, is lost by 
the manner in which it is too frequent- 
ly performed. How cften are we 
shocked by the incongruous selection 
ofa tune, at the close of the service! 
Ignorant alike of music and propriety, 
either from a want of sensibility, or a 
scarcity of airs, the clerk commences 
the concluding bymn ona key as dif 
ferent as can well be conceived of, from 
the tone of feeling that pervades per- 
haps every bosom in the audience ex- 
cept his own, ‘Thus, in an instant, is 
counteracted by the mismanagement 





various species of musical composition, 
for the purpose of exciting feelings of 
a different character, as particular oc- 
casions may demand. ‘The drum, the 
bugle and fife are, with us, used to 
rouse the martial spirit of the soldier. 
The flute and violin animate the 
dance, amuse the student in his room, 
the attorney in his office, the gentle- 
man in his parlour, and in the sere- 
nade, soothe the listening ear of beau- 
ty, and tranquilize the slumbers ef the 
fair. But the most important appli- 
cation of music is, when used in aid of 
devotion. 

The most exquisite arrangement of 
instrumental sounds, however much it 
may elevate or excite the feelings, di- 
rects them not to any definite object. 
It is reserved for vocal music alone, at 
once to rouse and direct our sympa- 
thetic emotions, Hence the superior- 
ity of the latter for inspiring devotion- 
al exercises, in which, combined with 
sentiment, music seems to have reach- 
ed its ultimate perfection, Nothing 
can be more grand, and at the same 
time more appropriate, than those sim- 
ple, solemn and manly airs, which we 


of him who leads in the performance, 
the whole effect of the serviees of the 
day, and the assembly breaks up, dis- 
| pleased with themselves, dissatisfied 
with their preacher and enraged at 
their choirister. 

It is true, that without set pieces a- 
dapied to particular compositions, some 
degree of impropriety in the perform- 
ance of church music is unavoidable, 
| The change of sentiment in the psalm 

or hymn, the diflerent length of sen- 

tences and various other irregulari- 
| ties unavoidable in poetical composi- 
tion will always render the use of a 
tune composed to express the senti- 
ments contained in one set of words, or 
the feelings which they were designed 
to excite, in aslight degree at least in- 
congruous, when used indiscriminately 
to all compositions of the same metre, 

The emphasis, accent and cadence 
must necessarily in such eases be fre- 
quently misplaced, Nor is there any 
avoidable remedy. The labor of learn- 
ing set pieces adapted to every psalm 
or tymn used in public worship, can- 
not be bestowed by all who wish to 
join in the services of the church; nor 
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is any authorised version of the psalms 
or collection of hymns of such ac- 
knowledged merit as to warrant such 
an attempt, were it even practicable. 
A very slight attention, however, to the 
general division of church music, into 
the cheerful and the grave, would pre- 
vent the absurdity of ofsiiging hymns 
of cheerfulness and rejoicings to airs 
impressive of sorrow and repentance. 
H. 





Extracts from the Manuscript Report on 
the state of the Miami University, made 
at the annual commencement, Seplem- 
ber 26, 1827. 

The location of the institution was 
happy. It is in the centre of a rich 
country. Under only ordinary ar- 
rangements there will be always with- 
_ ip, forty miles of Oxford a suflicicnt 
. number of youths, destined for a liber- 
al*education, to support a respectable 
college. And should a taste ior read- 
ing and study increase with the other 
improvements of the district, the Mia- 
mi University may without any for- 
eign aid rise to a school of the first 
rank. 

The health of the place may be con- 
sidered as established. Since the first 
settlement, only one period of sick- 
ness, and that only for a few weeks, 
has occurred. We have only one 
practising physician. Heattends the 
most of the familics in the township, 
and is more thaa half of his time un- 
employed in the business of his pro- 
fession. 

The lands from which the perma- 
nent revenue of the coliege is to be de- 
rived, are ina promising state, Hay- 
ing been generally settled by families 
of limited means, the improvements 
are not of that class which are to be 
found in some of the adjoining town- 
ships; but there are fields of consider- 
able extent enclosed and under culti- 
vauon; orchards are planted and ma- 
ny of them producing abundantly. 
Saw and grist mills are in operation 
during most of the year; stock and 
provisions of every kind are plenty ; and 
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with very few exceptions the lessees 
will henceforth be able to meet their 
engagements to the University and 
support themselves and their families 
comlortably. 

In these new countries.an increasing 
family is not, as in old, thickly settled 
countries, an inconvenience, but the 
source of the father’s wealth, The 
settlers on the land of the Miami Uni- 
versity, are rich in this article; and the 
forests of a thousand years standing, 
have felt the muscular force of those, 
who, only ten vears ago, were infants, 
There is however a particular point, 
beyond which this kind of wealth can 
no longer be profitably invested in the 
same kind of stock. When a certain 
portion, particularly of rich soil, is 
brought under cultivation, unless there 
is a home consumption for the pro- 
duce, a number of active hauds upon 
a farm become an expense, not a pro- 
fit. The township of Oxford is alrea- 
dy nearly at this point. The lands un- 
der cultivation within ten miles of Ox- 
ford, are not only sufficient to furnish 
food to all who live upon them, and to 
furnish large quantities of flour, beef 
and pork for a distant market: but 
they might, with an increase of home 
consumption, furnish flax, wool and 
tobacco to almost any amount, Any 
person then who understands the busi-« 
ness, who would establish in Oxford 
or its vicinity a manuiactory of any of 
these articles, would not ouly contrib- 
ute much to the improvement of the 
whole neighborhood, but would also 
scarcely fail to realize a handsome pro- 
fit. 

The number of students has from 
the beginning been gradually increas- 
ing, and it is believed that the course 
of study is now equal to that which is 
pursued in the oldest and most respect- 
able colleges in the United States. 
We have been happy also,in having the 
great body of the students in every 
sense of the word promising. Dnring 
the last year there has not been a sin- 
gle act of known disobedience or dis- 
order; and there has scarcely been an 
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individual connected with*the institu- 
tion, who has not cheerfully performed 
upon the spot, all which has been re- 
quired of him. 

The general principle of govern- 
ment is, and has been, that every 
young man sent here must within a 
imited time govern himself: and must 
also give evidence, that he possesses 
a mind which is really worthy of cul- 
iivaiion, Diversity of talents and di- 
versity of disposition will always ex- 
ist. Nor could human society exist 
without such diversities. And while 
there is ample room for these diversi- 
ties in literary and scientific pursuits, 
there will always be found many 
young men who may be destined for 
distinguished usefulness in other de- 
partments of life, who can never bear 
the confinement and the discipline of 
a college. Hence it has been consid- 
ered as an act of injustice and cruelty 
to parents and to sons—to the commu- 
nity at large, and to the next genera- 
tion. to encourage any young man to 
continue a member of the Miami Uni- 
versity, who does not very soon feel 
himself at home and engaged in stud- 
ies and exercises every way congenial 
to his disposition. 

The system of mutual instruction 
has been partially introduced into the 


grammar school and into the two low- | 


er classes of college. The advania- 
ges of this system are those:—It is a 
nursery for teachers; any school where 
this system is carried through, may fur- 
nish teachers for itself or for any sim- 
ilar school to any amount. It farther 
gives the most promising of every class 
an opportunity Of recurmng in a most 
improving way to their former studies 
and acquisitions—and by this system 
a large class can be divided and subdi- 
vided, so that every member can be 
particularly attended to at every re- 
citation. Add to all, that the influ- 
ence of the arrangements connected 
with the system is found to be good in 


promoting a spirit of industry and of 


manly independence, 
A female academy has also been o- 














pened in the village of Oxford, during 
the last session, Though this infant 
institution is not connected in form 
with the University, yet it deserves to 
be mentioned as belonging to the im- 
provements of the place. _ It isdesigu- 
ed to afford to the young ladies of the 
village and the vicinity, a more exten- 
ded course of education, than has yet 
been enjoyed in any of the common 
schools of the country. Itis believed, 
that the persons who are engaged ia 
conducting it, are fully qualified for 
the undertaking, and that it requires 
only the continued support of the peo 
ple of the place to become an extea- 
sive blessing to the present and to suc- 
cecdiag generations, 





For rue Focus, 
Quid rides ? mulato nomine, de te 
Fabula narratur 





I observe in the last Focus, an arti- 
cle, the object of which, clothed as it 
is, with pedantry, I cannot clearly 
see; however, if it have any, other 
than to show that its author can quote 
latin, it is to ridicule a “theory” which 
no writer has yet successfully demon- 
strated to be founded in error. Ridi- 
cule is a powerful instrument, and has 
been very successfully used to correct 
and reform the vanities and follies of 
the world, but it is a weak argument, 
where sound reasoning can alone con- 
vince; and in the hands of philosophy, 
ridicule is truly ridiculous, Well may 
it be said, that a philosopher may be 
laughed out of countenance, while ar- 
gument, and every thing in the form of 
argument, ovly increases his confi- 
dence, and gives him new opportuni- 
ties to foriiiy and guard his positions, 
This was a great mean which Voltaire 
and others so successfully used to bring 
religion and its sacred “theory” into 
disrepute and contempt; and there 
are few theories, however correct they 
have been in principle, or valuable to 
society in results, which had not, in 
like manner, to stem a similar current. 
Unfortunately for the talent of the hu- 
morist referred to, he has chosen a sul- 
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ject incongenial with his flow oi spir- 
its; opinions may be laughed at, mor- 
ality may be-ridiculed, but the theory 
of the earth is, or ought to be, found- 
ed upon physical principles, and is de- 
moustrable only by mathematical rea- 
soning. 

The writer makes himself very mer- 
ry at introducing the idea that the in- 
fernal regions may be located within 
the polar openings, if there be any 
sich, and asks, why a man may not “be 
suifered to go to H ” his own way. 
Concerning the propriety or impropri- 
ety of a man’s being permitied to do 
80, | am not disposed to argue, as 1 am 
inclined to doubt whether it can be 
made avery material part of the de- 





moustration, except it be by one of 


those very extraordinary intellects, 
which “grasps truths, without being a- 
ble to retrace the steps by which it ar- 
rived at them.” This much I will 
say, that uiless the gentleman, with a 
steadier aim, pursues truths which are 
more intimately connected with the “lo- 
cal habitation” of that place, his pros- 
pects are so very good, to ascertain by 
practical and personal experiment, that 
the road to heil is all down hill,” that 
it is not very probable many of those 
who may be leit behind, will detain 
him long, that he may “give bail with 
proper securities,” that he will not “im- 
port a cargo of their friends from the 
internal regions on his return.” No, 
it will, | am persuaded, not be neces- 
sary to provide “securities” upon tits 
subject, without he gives further evi- 
dence that he has a better tact of get- 
ting from that country than “their 
friends” who have gone thither beiore 
him. I pursue the subject no farther, 
I have a great aversion to handling Aot 
irons, or to playing with edgv-toois. 
Ifthe “theory” be not built upon sound 


and established principles, let it be re- | 


futed by argument; but let not the ge- 
neral admission of the world, that the 
old theory is correct, and the assuming 
of the reasoning upon it as infallibly 
true, be brought forward as suflicient 
alone to blow it “sky high.” I wouid 





recommend to “Occupadus Em Nona~ 
das” to read the review of the theory 
in the first number of *the “American 
Quarterly,” and carefully examine the 
revly of Mr. Reynolds, before he o¢cu- 
pies six other pages of the Focus, and 
if he have nothing new to add, it would 
perhaps be prudence in this bookmak- 
ing age not to add. These remarks 
are not de signed as a reply or refuta- 
tion, for the article contains nothing to 
refute; a decent respect to so labored 
an article, however, requires that it 
should be noticed. Should any thing 
be yet advanced in the form of argu- 
ment, against the “theory of concentric 
spheres,” some of its warm friends I 
doubt not, as they always have, will 
attempt a reply. And I presume the 
columns of thekocus will be at all times 
open, as well tor the reception of new the- 
ories, as for the repeating of old ones. 
Puitosornus Pariosornia. 





The late Miss Jane Taylor says, “I 
do believe the reason why so few men, 
even among the intelligent, wish to en- 
courage the mental cultivation of wo- 
men, is their excessive love of the 
“good things” of this life; they trem- 
ble for their dear stomachs, concluding 
that a woman who could taste the plea- 
sures of poetry or sentiment, would 
never descend to pay due attention to 
those exquisite flavors in pudding or 
pie, that are so gratifying to their phi- 
losophic palates; and yet, poor gentle- 
men, it isa thousand pities they should 
be so mistaken: for, after all, who so 
much as a woman of sense and cultiva- 
tion, will feel the real importance of 
her domestic duties, or who so well, se 
cheeriully perform them?” 





Matrimony.—A great proportion of 
the wretcheduess which has often em- 
hittered married life, | am persuaded 
nas originated in the negligence of tri- 
Connubia} happiness is a thing 
of too fine a texture to be handled 
roughly, It is a sensitive plant, which 
will not bear the touch of unkindness; 
a delicate flower, which indifference 


‘ 
ies, 
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will chill, and suspicion blast, It must 
be watered with showers of tender af- 
Jection—expanded with the glow of 
attention, and guarded by the impreg- 
nable barrier of unshaken confidence. 
Thus nurtured, it blooms with fra- 
grance in every season of life, and 
sweetens even the loneliness of declin- 
ing years. 





For tHe Focus. 
No. V. 

Notes on THE Miami Country. 

To make these notes valuable, it is 
necessary that they embrace something 
more than a bare recital of the dan- 
gers and cruelties which the early set- 
tlers experienced from Indian warfare, 
or the hardships and privations which 
they endured. We shall take a wider 
view of the subject, and blend with 
the narration, as far as possible, infor- 
mation of such other circumstances as 
may arpear to have had any physical 
or political effect upon the appearance 
of the country and character of socie- 
ty, or may be useful and interesting to 
the reader. 

The people of the Miami Country, 
are,in common with the people of all 
other sections of the country west of 
the mountains, in no small degree in- 
debted to the successful termination of 


the great struggle for American rights, | 


for the prosperity which they now en- 
joy. The rights which that struggle 
secured to us, are inestimable; the spi- 
rit which acquired them and still re- 
tains them, is without bounds in its en- 
terprizing views, and fearless and un- 
wearied inits execution of them. The 
country passed at once from infancy to 
maturity. The colonies became inde- 
pendent states; and that intellect and 
enterprize which had been so long pal- 
sied by the jealousies of the mother 
country, found an ample field fer exer- 
tion in the West. 

The wise policy of Virginia early 
suggested to her the propriety of relin- 
quishing to the general government a 
considerable portion of those vast tracts 
ef the Northerh and Western forests, 


which the vague.ess of her chariers 
had permitted her to claim. This 
act ot relinquisiment was made at an 
early day, reserving, however, the*V ir- 
ginia Military District,” for the honest 
purpose of doing justice to the faithful 
services of Ler revolutionary veterans. 
It was fortunate for the soldier of the 
United Siates, that the country tor 
which he fougit aud conquered, po* 
sessed such vast tracts of unappropri- 
ated lands, with which his labors could 
be paid, and the public coffers filled— 
and it is a cicumstance which we can 
dwell upon with no less pleasure, t).at 
she postessed such men as were (.e 
soldiers of the revolution, to immure 
themselves in her uulimited forests,and 
convert them with such uvwearied 
unspdring hand, into flourishing popu- 
lous states, as we now find it. 

The general government, finding it 
selfso destitute of that pecuniary aid, 
which is in some degree necessary, 
to make patriotism the most eflicient, 
anticipated the riches which the un- 
occupied lands would yield, were the 
armies of the colonies finally victori- 
ous. We shall embody in these noies 
several resolutions and acts of Con- 
gress upon this subject, as they show 
us in what manner the new order of 
things at once made the western coun- 
try so valuable—it was looked to as an 
inexhaustible treasure, from whose 
coffers the soldier was to be paid, and 
the scrip with which the country was 
overstocked, redeemed. On the 16th 
September, 1776, it was 

“ Resolved, That Congress make pro- 
visions for granting lands in the fol- 
| lowing proportions, to the officers and 
| soldiers who shall engage in the ser- 
| vice, and continue therein to the close 
| of the war, or until discharged by Con- 
gress, and to the representatives of such 

officers and soldiers as shall be slain 
by the enemy. 

“Such lands to be provided by the 
| United States, and whatever expense 
shall be necessary to procure such 
lands, the said expense shall be paid, 








, and borne by the states, in the same, 
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proportion as other expenses of the 
war, Viz: 

To. a colonel, 

To a lieutenant colonel, 


To a major, 400 
To a captain, 200 
Toa lieutenant, 200 


To each non-commissioned 
offieer and soldier, 100 


The resolution was afterwards, on 
the 12th August, 1780, amended so as 
to extend to the general officers in the 
following proportions: 

“To a major general, 1100 acres. 
To a brigadier general, 850 * 

This view shows us very clearly the 
character of the men who became per- 
sonally interested in the new coun- 
tries—‘he number of whom became 
continually augmented as the war was 
protracted. ‘These claims with much 
of the energy which earned them, were 
subsequently located in the West; and 
the battles which decided the great 
eontest which grew out of the abstract 
question of “tlie right of taxation,” if 
it did not wholly effect, it greatly ac- 
cellerated the present state of high im- 
provement and enjoyment. 

Congress, with that foresight and 
system, which has ever characterized 
its deliberations, early entertained en- 
targed views ofthe disposing and pop- 
ulating the newly acquired territory. 
The vacant lands, in all parts of the 
United States, had hitherto been loca- 
ted and taken possession of, in a man- 
ner so veid of order and system, that 
the boundaries of each tract or survey 
were subject to great uncertainties,and 
the titles to endless litigation, This 
so far checked emigration and retard- 
ed the prosperity of the new countries, 
that it called loudly for reform. Ac- 
cordingly, as soon as the Indian title 
had been extinguished to lands West 
of the Ohio river, by the treaty nego- 
tiated with the native tribes for that 
purpose by Gen. Clark, in 1784, and 
the prospect becoming fair for their 
being soon brought into market, the 

resent admirable system of running 
North and South principal meridians, 





and of surveying the country between 
into East and West ranges, and into 
townships of six miles, and sections of 
one mile square, was introduced, This 
system, so beautiful, and so complete 
in all its effects, was introduced by an 
ordinance of Congress of 20th May, 
1785, As this ordinance is the ground 
work upon which the system is based, 
and shews more particularly by what 
tenure we hold our school lands—a 
question latterly of some importance 
—we shall give an extract from it.— 

“That the lands in the North-Wes- 
tern Territory, which have been pur- 
chased of the Indian imhabitants, shall 
be laid out into ranges of townships, 
of six miles square, and fractional 
parts of townships, by lines running 
due North and South, and others cros- 
sing them at rightangles. ‘The Town- 
ships, or fractional parts of townships, 
to be designated by numbers progres- 
sively from South to North; and so 
soon as seven ranges of townships shall 
be surveyed, the board of treasury 
shall cause the same to besold at pub- 
lic vendue. But the lots No. 8, 11, 
26 and 29 out of every Township, and 
out of every fractional part ofa Town- 
ship as many lots of the same numbers 
as shall be found in them, are excepted 
from the sale so ordered, and reserved 
for the United States for future sale. 
The lots number 16 of every Town- 
ship, is also reserved out of the order 
of sale and reserved for the mainte- 
nance of public schools within the 
said townships.” 

This however, for the present time, 
was but little more than a paper. reso- 
lution. No arrangements were yet 
made for surveying the country, no 
Land Offices were established; nor 
does it appear that sales were contem- 
plated at this time, except by large 
contracts. Accordingly the board of 
treasury were authorized by Congress 
onthe 23d July, 1787, to “contract - 
with any person or persons” for a 
grant of land on which the Indian title 
had been extinguished by treaty. 
This first ordinance authorizing the 
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actual disposal of public lands by the 
Board of treasury, embraced a peculiar 
feature, unknown in subsequent ordi- 
nances, authorizing a sale of public 
lands; section number 29 was reserv- 
ed im perpetuo for the use of the Mhab- 
itants of each township, in the pious 
.cause of religion. The Ohio compa- 
ny’s and Symmes’, were the only pur- 
chases that were made under this or- 
dinance, and beyond these purchases, 
this reservation is not known. 

Immediately after the disbanding of 
the army, and the receipt of the war- 
rants for lands by the soldiers, they 
were considered of but small value— 
the lands were far in a wilderness coun- 
try—and the Indian’s tomahock was 
still stained with the Western adven- 
turer’s blood. The warrants, or “sol- 
dier rights,” as they were sometimes 
called, were offered at very reduced 
prices; these were soon purchased by 
a few individual speculators, after the 
ordinance which we have just cited, 
became known, which presented an 
immediate prospect of locating them 
and converting them into permanent 
riches. The original holders did not 
in every instance receive the good 
which the benevolence of Congress de- 
signed for them; the effect upon pur- 
chase and emigration was, however, 
nearly the same, though preduced by 
different, and sometimes more effidient 
persons. 

Previous to 1779, little was known of 
the Miami country; no personhad yet 
had the extreme hardihood to venture 
into its forests, and traverse its wilds in 
the character of an explorer; it had in- 
deed been seen, but it was by the un- 
willing miserable victim of Indian cap- 
tivity and savage barbarity. In this 
ycar Col. Bowman led a small body of 
about ninety men through it on an ex- 

pedition to the Little Pickaway vil- 
Jage,in which he destroyed the town, 
killed some Indians, and took about 
two hundred and fifty horses, with the 
Joss of ten of his own men. This ex- 
pedition gave the whites a better op- 
portunity of observing the beauty and 





fertility of the country. [it was subse- 

quently traversed in severa} directions, 

by different parties in pursuit of the 

Indians—the common enemy of the 

Western setther—and to civilized man, 
Several treaties were afterwards made 
with the tgibes, by which the Indian 
titles to the lands were extinguished, 
and their peacable disposition guaran- 
teed with Indian sincerity and faith, 
which were as often broken—perhaps 
not always without justice on the part 
of the savages. ‘Thus the Indian con- 
tinued to wage a hopeless war against 
the white man, his unsparing pursuer. 
Forbidding as were the prospects at 
this inauspicious peried of savage war- 
fare, the “Ohio Company” was form- 
ed on the first of March, 1786, ateBose 
ton, consisting of “officers and soldiers 
of the revolution,” for the purpose of 
purchasing lands, and making settle- 
ments West of the Ohio river. Hith- 
erto the Ohio river bad been consider- 
ed as a barrier, behind which only, 
there was the least hope of safety, and 
beyond which the settler, or even the 
explorer paid his life as the price of 
his temerity. Nevertheless, on the 
27th of October, 1787, the Ohio Com- 
pany, by Manasseh Cutler and Win- 
throp Sargent, their agents, made a 
purchase of one million, five hundred 
thousand acres; and in 1788 made 
their first settlement at Marietta, with 
a force only of forty or fifty men, un- 
der Gen. Rufus Putnam. 





SrRICTURE ON MODERN REPRESENTA- 
TION OF LOVE IN NOvELS,—It is a fact 
as singular as it is undoubted and 
true, that in a declaration of love, when 
the parties are d’accord, the heart and 
eyes speak with sympathetic certain- 
ty, which renders the tongue an al- 
most idle ally; and our readers may 
be assured, that wherever they have 
met with a concatenation of set speech- 
es, uttered by lovers on an occasion so 
interesting, such dialogues have been 
false, scandalous, and affected, untrue 
to nature, which is the mother of love, 
and a libel upen the feelings of these 
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THt COMMENCEMENT. 

At the second Annual commence- 
ment of the Miami University, which 
took place on the 26th ult, the degree 
of A. B. wasconferred on the follow- 
ing young gentlemen, members of the 
senior class;— 

* Jafmes H. Bacon, Montgomery C. O. 
John W. Caldwell, Warren 
N. G. R. Gassaway, Hamilton“ “ 





VG 





& 


John H. Harney, Bourbon “ Ky. 
Thomas A. Jones, Hamilton “ O. 
John M’Mechan, Butler “ « 
William A. Porter, Hamilton “ “ 
R. C. Schenck, Warren “& & 
Joseph S. Wallace “ “ & 


From a catalogue of the Miami Uni- 
versity, for the current year, we give 
the following general summary :— 


COLLEGE PROPER, 


Resident Graduates & 
Senior Class 9 
Junior « 13 
Sophomore “ 11 
Freshman “ 21 
ENGLISH SCIENTIFIC DEPART- 
MENT. 
Third Class 5 
S-cond “ 11 
First « 14 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Senior Class 18 
Second “ 23 
First “ 13 


Making, in the 
College Proper ° 





The following extract from the same 
may contain some useful information 
to those desirous of educating their 
sons at this institution: 

The College year is divided into 
two sessiotis of five months each. The 
winter session commences on the first 
Monday of November, and ends on the 
last Wednesday of March, The sum- 
mer sesson commences on the first 
Monday of May, and ends on the last 
Wednesday of September. ‘Tuition 
in the Grammar School, five dollars, 
and in the College classes, ten dollars 
per session. Boarding and lodging, 
one, dollar and twenty five cents per 
week, 

The next session will commence u- 
pon the first Monday of November 
next, 

5 5 cA TPES BSE 
[By REQUEST OF A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


OBITUARY. 
Wooprorp county, Ky, 
SepremBet 8th, 1827. 

Departed this life, on the 9th of Au- 
gust, in Woodford county, Kentucky, 
Bensamin Franxuin Bickna, a resi- 
deft of the state of Louisiana, in the 
20th year of his age, after a painful ill- 
ness of three weeks and three days, 
Besides a numerous circle of relatives 
aud acquaintances, he has left an aged 
father and doating mother to mourn 
his loss, Snatehed away in the bloom 
of youth, all the fond anticipations of 
his friends at once blasted—the main 
stay and support of the declining years 
of his fond parents gone; he now only 
lives in their kind remembrance of his 
exemplary character and his many vir- 
tues, As a son, he was dutiful—as a 
brother, affectionate, and as a friend, 
sincere, ardent and unalterable. He 
possessed a humane and a feeling 
heart, a lively genius, anda mind high- 
ly cultivated and improved; so that 
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he at once became the delight of all 
society, with which he mingled, and 
a fayorite of all who knew him. Their 
only consolation rests in the hope, that 
he is now enjoying a happy immortali- 
ty. A friend and schoolmate, who, 
though younger, still enjoyed the hap- 
piness of an intimate acquaintance 
with the deceased, has taken this op- 
portunity of testifying his respect foi 
one, whose loss he now laments, whose 
memory he yet adores. H. W. W..... 


Bickham, alas! is dead! 





Cut down in blooming youth by death’s 
cold hand, 

His parents’ hopes blasted, and his sky, 

Once so clear, so bright, with clouds 
and darkness, thick 

Is overspread; and in his morn of life, 

We see his sun decline. Oh youth 
beloved! 

How many mourn thy loss! tho’ far 
from home, 

And in a land of strangers, thou hast 
died ; 

Yet thou hadst many friends, who lov’d 
thee much, 

Who weep for thee, and in whose 


breasts, 

The name of Bickham; shall be long 
embalmed. 

Thy schoolmates in procession sad at- 
tend, 

To bear thee to the grave; and one 
who knew 

Thee well—who watched thee on thy 
dying bed, 

And who has hopes, that angels have 
conveyed 


Thy spirit to the land of rest, performs 

The last sad rites; and bids the weep- 
ing crowd 

Obtain an interest in a Saviour’s blood, 

And be prepared for death’s unknown 
approach, 

And now thy dust must slumber in the 


grave, 
Till the arch-angel’s trump shall wake 
the dead, 


To stand in judgment at the bar of 

God. J. M. M. 
———————— EEE ee 
Lirerature, Science & Misce..any. 











Professor Schilling, of Breslau, has 
invented an instrument of a construc- 
tion similar to a magic lantern, by 
which plants may be accurately copi- 
ed, even when so minute as to require 
the microscope for a scientific analy- 
sis. 

A Belgian pretends to have discov- 
ered the means of directing balloons, 
by an apparatus of bellows, The ex- 
periment has succeeded on a small 
scale, and is to be repeated at Paris. 

The “Philadelphia Album” has been 
enlarged, and much improved in ap- 
pearance, and placed under the e¢i- 
torial direction of Dr. M’Henry and 
Mrs. Muzzy. 

The School Fund of Conneeticut 
has been soeconomically and well man- 
aged, that it now amounts to over one 
million seven hundred thousand dol- 
lars, P 

A new Comer.—M. Gambart at 
Marseilles, on the night of the 2ist of 
June, and M. Nicollet at Paris on the 
night of the 22d, discovered anew and 
very smal]l Comet, invisible to the na- 
kedeye. Onthenight of the 2ist, it 
was near the star Epsilon of the con- 
stellation Cassiopea, a two hours and 
two minutes right ascension and 65 
deg. 30 min. of north declination. It 
appeared to increase rapidly as it de- 
clined. 


WIT AND HUMOUR. 


-——*Variely we still pursue, 
In pleasure seek for something new.” 














A PHILOSOPHER'S SKULL. A famous 
craniologist strolling through a church- 
yard near town, perceived a grave dig- 
ger tossing up the earth, among which 
were two or three skulls; the craniolo- 





gist took up one, and after considering 
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it alittle time, said, “Ah, this was tne 
skull of a Philosopher.” “Very like, 
your honor said the grave-digger, tor I 
do see it is somewhat cracked.” 





A Mrs. Graham was recently tried 
in Maryland, on the charge of being a 
“common scold.” It appeared in evi- 
dence that she was an uncommun one, 
and acquitted. 





Affairs, more particularly of the 
heart, make up always a good many 

ges inthe history of life. I tookit 
into my head that a little girl who liv- 
ed in the neighborhood was absolutely 
and to all intents and purposes, an an- 
gel, that had no equal ia the world; 
was the most beautiful; bewitching, 
elegant, ethereal minded being that 
ever was sent below the clouds; I was 
sincere and confident of this; I took 
every opportunity of seeing her, and 
if by dint of courage and ingenuity I 
succeeded, it afforded me a week's 
happiness; these were all necessarily 
Sunday occasions, when people look as 
prettily as possible. 

At last an extra opportunity of see- 
ing the fair creature occurred; I was 
‘to go over to the farm on an errand. 
An ambassador on his first introduction 
to the presence of a sovereign could 
not have made a better display of his 
wardrobe than | did of mine; every 
hair was exactly adjusted; my hat put 
carefully on; a pair of clean shoes un- 
der my arm, which were to be carried 
to the darmer’s bars; and in short, I 
went as every lovesick blockhead goes 
the first time to see his mistress, most 
particularly fine, and feeling most 
particularly foolish. 

I gained the aw fal bars that brought 
me in view of the more awful presence 
of myangel. Stuckmy old shoes:care- 
fully under a log, put on my new ones, 
and went forward after having practi- 
sed a bow ortwo. Walking leisurely 
down the lane as near the fence as pos- 
sible, 1 met a drove of cows, and a 
girl, dressed in a dirty linsey frock, 





barefoot, and with her mouth and bo- 


Som besmeared with mush aod molas- 
ses, driving them forward with sticks 
and stones. [ met the company; 
heavens, the driver was my Sunday 
flame; but what an angel! 1 threw 
my hat down in the road, tumbled my 
hair, stuck both my shoes in the mud, 
and thought thatl was going crazy. 
I was never afterwards a very enthusi- 
astic lover. 

There is a plain straight forward 
way of trudging through the world; 
and we may as well accustom our- 
selves to it first as last. Expecting 
nothing, we shall not be disappointed; 
alittle sceptical about many matters 
of appearance, we shail reach the re- 
ality without surprise; and the sooner 
we arrive at the age of reason, per- 
haps the better it will be for us. 





Dr. Graham being on his stage at 
Chelmsford, in Essex, in order to pro- 
moie the sale of his medicines, told the 
country people that he came there for 
the good of the public, not for want. 
Thea speaking to his merry Andrew— 
“Andrew,” said he, “do we come here 
for want.” “No, faith, sir,” said he, 
“we have enough of that at home.” 





POETIC DEPARTMENT. 


“Orvent pearls, at random strung.” 
— 











For tHe Focus. 
TO MISS 
Though clouds may lower, and tem. 
pests sweep 
Across the wood and plain; 
Though northern blasts may drive 
their sleet, 
And drench my limbs with rain; 
Yet mid the storm I'll think of thee, 
As thou wast last beheld by me. 





Though lightning’s flashes paint the 
sky, 

In colors of a vivid hue; 

Though thunder rolls; I can’t tell why, 

Yet every thought is bent on you; 
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And though mid courts and halls I've 
been, 
Thy peer in grace I ne'er have seen, 


Though toss’d upon the foaming deep, 

In bark of frail material made; 

Though storms around me howl and 
sweep, 

Yet still [li think of thee, dear maid; 

And when in dreams thy form] see, 

Pll fancy it reality. 


When in the morn, the clarions speak 
And bid me to the batile hie, 

And on the field of death to seek 

For fame—the meed of bravery, 
Should I the crown of laurel wear, 
Pll wish it wove by thee my fair. 


Inever can forget the hour 

When last I saw the-—lovelier far 
And fairer than the brightest flower, 
Or evening’s glittering star; 

And thy fair form shall still be seen, 
Though streams and mountains inter- 


vene. 
CrncinNATIL 


C. J. S. 





For tHe Focus. 
EVENING IN 
The Moon was high, the night was fair, 
And ‘faintly toll’d the evening chime,’ 
Save when the Beads-man conned his 
pray’, 
All else was still and silent there, 
And slowly roll’d the wheel of time. 





_ The zephyr’s gently trembling gale 

Now murmur’d through the forest 
trees, 

Or fill'd the seaman’s swelling sail, 

Or cool’d his sunburnt visage pale, 

Returning home from foreign seas, 


The stars a_ beaming splendor sent, 
Glimmering threugh Heaven’s bright 


concave, 

And shone amid the firmament, 

Like diamond tears, by Beauty lent, 
To rear wild flowers on Glory’s grave. 


The dappled deer had sought his glen, 
The nightingaleits wonted tree, 
Then woke the silence of the glen, 
And charmed the hstening ears of men, 
With notes of sweetest melody. 


All wasa calm ofsweet delight, 
Which breath’d its mildness on the 
soul, 
And midst the dusky hue of night, 
Awoke the mind to dreams of light, 
Beyond the chilling world’s control. 
S. 


For tHe Focus, 


CUPID’S FROLIC. 
Cupid, so gay, 
One morning at play, 
Thought to amuse an old maid; 
He quaff'd off his cup, 
Then girded him up, 
And gently laid down in the shade. 


His bow he then bent, 

And an arrow he sent, 

Which stuck fast in the midst of her 
liver— 

He hung down his head, 

And laughingly said, 

“I have lost a good dart from my 
quiver.” Puitemon. 





For tHe Focus, 
AN ‘ANTIFOGMATIC,’ 
OR 
Dr, Cadogan’s celebrated prescription 
for the production of every unpleasant 
sensation, viz: 
AFTER 
Snufling, smoking, riding, gunning, 
Sitting, standing, walking, running, 
Fishing, fowling, laughing, crying, 





Sleeping, snoring, sneezing, sighing, 
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Tasting, smelling, hearing, winking, 

Swearing, chenting, ti Jhing, thinking: 

Groaning, growling, grinning, bitingy 

Eating, lounging, reading, writing, 

To render all of good prolific, 

Take the following specific :— 
Madeira, Currant, Port or Perry, 

Holland Gin, Champaign or Sherry, 

Jamaica, Whiskey, Coguiac, 

Lisbon, Muscatel or Sack, 

Rum, Usquebaugh or Malega, 

Lisbon, Claret or Vevay; 

Take them with or without water, 

So they're strong, it does not matter— 

Have them proof or just above it, 


And as a dose take plenty of it. 
W. 


From Moore’s Metoptes. 
SONG. 
“Sic Juvat Perire.” 
When wearied wretches siuk to sleep, 
How Heavenly soft their slumbers lie ; 
How sweet is death, to those who 
weep, 
To those who weep and long to die. 
Saw you the soft and grassy bed 
Where flow’rets deck the green earth’s 
breast? 
*Tis there I wish to lay my head, 
*Tis there I wish to sleep at rest. 
Oh! let no tears embalm my tomb, 
None but the dews by twilight given; 
Oh! let not sighs disturb the gloom, 
None but whispering winds of Heav- 
en, 





From tue Stupent’s ALsum. 

AN OLD BALLA 

- Three pore slydinge onne the 
ice, 

Uponne a summere’s daye, 

As it felle oute, they alle felle inne; 

The reste they ranne awaye. 


Now hadde these childrenne beenne 
at home, 
Or slydinge on drye grounde, 


Ten thousande poundes to one pennie, | 
They hadde not alle beenne drownde. 





You parents, that have childrenne 
deare, 

And eke you that have none: 

Ife you woulde have them safle » 
broade, 


Pray keepe them alle at home. 


—- 





What is it that freezes up the feel 
ings—that strikes the energies of the 
soul, as with a blight—that cripples 
and mutilates every hope—that makes 
every prospect dark, gloomy and dis- 
mal—that makes of our friends a dire- 
ful phalanx of enemies and destroyers 
—that makes time a burthen—eternity 
adread? What is it that converts the 
stately billowing ocean—the fair face 
of Earth, fruits and flowers—the clear 
blue sky, Sun, Moon and stars—beau- 
ties celestial and terrestrial, into one 
universal wilderness of desolation? 
Tis the Blue Devils. 

i” 
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